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ANNECY VASE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
M. GEBLEUX. MULTICOLOR DECORATION OF 
HOLLY, PEONIES, OAK LEAVES, AND SNOW 
CRYSTALS. ONE OF A NUMBER OF PIECES OF 
SEVRES PORCELAIN PRESENTED TO THE ART 
INSTITUTE BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 



ART AND THE ALLIES 

AS civil life becomes more and 
more compact under the intense 
economies of war, and most of 
all in those countries where the pressure 
has become greatest, the resiliency of the 
human spirit seems to reveal itself with 
increasing persistency. Above all it is 
of interest to note what choice the 
severely disciplined people are making as 
regards wheat and chaff. To many of 
our countrymen the facts set forth in a 
letter from one of the friends of the In- 
stitute, from which we quote below, will 
be something of a surprise, particularly 
when it is realized that the dates given 
are among those darkest days of 191 8 
when the shells of the enemy were all 
but shattering the windows of the 
Louvre, and when the British armies 
were, in the words of one of their own 
officers, "fighting with their backs to the 
wall." 



"At the Degas sale which took place 
on March 26 and 27," writes our cor- 
respondent, "the total realized from the 
sale of ninety-three lots of pictures was 
over two million francs. The Louvre 
is reported to have paid four hundred 
thousand francs plus twenty per cent 
taxes for Degas* painting 'La FamiHe.' 
At about the same time, at Christie's in 
London, the portrait of Mrs. Colin Mac- 
Kenzie by Raeburn (a canvas of thirty 
by twenty-five inches) brought twelve 
thousand six hundred pounds, which ap- 
pears to be a record price for a Raeburn 
of this size sold at auction. At the same 
sale Romney's portrait of Joseph Brant 
was purchased by the British Society for 
the Collection of Data Concerning the 
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War, for the National Gallery of 
Canada for five thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. Other paintings by 
Raeburn, Romney, and Hoppner brought 
very large prices in this sale. 

"We are reliably informed that similar 
conditions prevail in the hard-pressed 
countries of the enemy. The Oppenheim 
Sale, which took place in Berlin on 
March 28 and 29, brought a total of 
nearly four million five hundred thou- 
sand marks — and this without the com- 
petition of bidders from the Allied coun- 
tries. The highest price paid was eight 
hundred thousand marks for a painting 
by Petrus Christus — a record price for a 
picture by this master. Even at the 
depreciated value of the mark this would 
amount to approximately one hundred 
forty-four thousand dollars.' ' Reports 
brought by Americans who came from 
Germany after the entrance of the 
United States into the war are that the 
sales of the Exhibition of the Glas 
Palast in Munich in 191 7 were of a 
record-breaking size. 



The war is indeed a filter of essentials. 
When the last crisis is past we shall have 
a new conception of what things are 
vital. Pursuits which were regarded as 
the pastime of cloistered intellectuals be- 
come pertinent under the glare of star 
shells; little philosophies which once im- 
pressed us because we thought they were 
"practical" fall cold and impotent be- 
fore a people aflame with a new-kindled 
idealism. Even before the phrase 
"having one's head in the clouds" has 
lost its opprobrium we are proclaiming 
that the men in the clouds will win the 
war for us. It is only with the most 




ALTAR CROSS IN APPLIED ARTS EXHIBITION. LENT 

BY ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, EVANSTON. MULHOL- 

LAND BROTHERS, DESIGNERS AND MAKERS; JOHN 

PAULDING, SCULPTOR 

vigorous imagination that we are equip- 
ped fully to grasp the world's now 
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swiftly changing standards of value. 

An interesting phase of this matter is 
brought out in the Burlington Magazine 
(London) for June 191 8, under the 
heading "Art by Weight," a portion of 
which we quote: 

1 'Those of us who have not observed 
history from the economic point of view 
are naturally surprised at the large and 
still increasing prices fetched by all 
kinds of works of art during the long 
continuance of war. We might expect 
the precious metals and minerals to rise 
in value, but the rise in the value of 
works of art is in almost precisely inverse 
ratio to the cost of their material and 
also to their utility. The art of archi- 
tecture, the most utilitarian of all, has 
almost ceased except for military pur- 
poses, and objects of the cheapest mater- 
ials, such as pigments and their founda- 
tions, have risen in price far higher than 
objects made of stone or the baser 
metals; while among glyptic works those 
of the commoner have risen higher than 
those of the rarer substances. Historians 
of social life tell us that the same 
phenomenon appears in the great cata- 
clysms of past times; and it is as if 
mankind valued human work most at 
the very times when it is most prodigal 
of human life. The low proportion 
which the material has in this enhanced 
war-value is particularly noticeable in the 
case of gold and silver-smithery. The 
value of badly designed jewellery and 
plate has gone up no higher than the 
value of its material, fixed bv law. 



These alone are unsaleable, as may be 
seen in the interesting experiment now 
being carried out at 39 Old Bond Street 
for the benefit of the Red Cross and the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem in Eng- 
land. Here all kinds of gold and silver 
work are collected as gifts to the two 
Orders. Many of the gifts are objects 
of beauty and artistic merit and some 
have historic or documentary interest; 
these are re-sold at the enhanced war- 
prices, but many more, objects of mis- 
applied ingenuity, are thrown into boxes 
and sent to the Mint to be turned into 

bullion." 

Surely these significant instances will 
give even the materialist pause. In the 
midst of this incredible conflict, when 
material resources seem all important, 
we find people clinging tenaciously to the 
beautiful and rating its value to them 
even above what it has been in times 
of peace. 

COMING EXHIBITIONS 

IN the Thirty-first Annual Exhibition 
of American Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture, which opens with a re- 
ception on Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 7, the regular prizes and medals will 
be awarded: the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan medal and the Potter Palmer 
gold medal, with their accompanying 
money prizes; the Norman Wait Harris 
silver and bronze medals with prizes; 
the Martin B. Cahn prize; the Edward 
B. Butler popular prize. 

The Potter Palmer gold medal and 
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